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T IS not when we sleep soft and wake 
| merrily ourselves, that we think on 
other people’s sufferings. Our hearts 
are waxed light within us then, and we are 
for righting our ain wrangs and fighting 
} our ain battles. But when the hour of 
trouble comes to the mind or to the body 
and when the hour of death 

comes, that comes to high and low 
then it is na what we hae dune for 
|} oursells, but what we hae dune for others, 
that we think on maist pleasantly.— feanie 


} Deans, in “ The Heart of Midlsthian.” 
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Is so cheap as a newspaper, whether it be measured by the cost 
of its production or by its value to the consumer. We are talking 
about an American, metropolitan daily paper of the first class like 


THE 
CHICAGO RECORD. 


It’s so cheap and so good you can’t afford in this day of progress 
to be without it. There are other papers possibly as good, but none 
better, and none just like it. It prints all the real news of the 
world—the news you care for—every day, and prints it in the shortest 
possible space. You can read THE CHICAGO RECORD and 
do a day’s work too. It is an independent paper and gives all 
political news free from the taint of party bias. In a word—it’s 
a complete, condensed, clean, honest family newspaper, and it has 
the largest morning circulation in Chicago or the west—over 
200,000 a day. 

Prof. J. T. Hatfield of the Northwestern University says: ** THE 
CHICAGO RECORD comes as near being the ideal daily 
journal as we are for some time likely to find on these 
mortal shores.”’ 


Sold by newsdealers everywhere, and subscriptions 
received by all postmasters. Address, 


THE CHICAGO RECORD, 
181 MADISON STREET. 
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SOCIETY. 


i, 
I looked and saw a splendid pageantry 
Of beautiful women and of lordly men, 
Taking their pleasure in a flowery plain, 
Where poppies and the red anemone, 
And many another leaf of cramoisy, 
Flickered about theirfeet and gave their stain 
To heels of iron or satin, and the grain 
Of silken garments, floating far and free, 
As inthe dance they wove themselves, or strayed 
By twos together, or lightly smiled and bowed, 
Or curtseyed to each other, or else played 
At games of mirth and pastime, unafraid 
In their delight; and all so high and: proud, 
They seemed scarce of the earth whereon they trod, 


Il. 


I looked again and saw that flowery space 
Stirring as if alive, beneath the tread 
That rested now upon an old man’s head, 
And now upon a baby’s gasping face, 
Or mother’s bosom, or the rounded grace 
Of a girl’s throat; and what had seemed the red 
Of flowers was blood, in gouts and gushes shed 
From hearts that broke under that frolic pace, 
And now and then from out the dreadful floor 
An arm or brow was lifted from the rest, 
As if to strike in madness, or implore 
For merey; and anon some suffering breast 
Heaved from the mass and sank; and as before 
The revelers above them thronged and prest. 
—William Dean Howells, in “Harper's Magazine.” 


BAD TENEMENTS. 


CHICAGO’S NEED OF RADICAL REFORM. 


Conference in the Interest of Better Housing.—Earn- 
est Appeal for a More Modern and 
Humane Policy. 


That Chicago has a tenement house problem is 
slowly dawning upon the resourceful folk who 
have at heart the interests of social betterment, 
and that an effort to get at the facts is able to inter- 
est a goodly number of earnest people was demon- 
strated at the sessions of the tenement house con- 
ference held in the early days of February under 
the auspices of the Northwestern University Set- 
tlement. The rooms of the settlement at 252 West 
Chicago avenue were closely crowded at every ses- 
sion, and some of the addresses were repeated for 
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the benefit of an overflow meeting on the second 
floor. The guiding and inspiring soul of the move- 
ment was Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, of Evanston, 
who also is the mainstay of the Northwestern set- 
tlement, and who in her work in connection with 
the settlement has become greatly interested in the 
problem of the housing of the poor in the crowded 
city centers. 
EARNEST WORDS FROM BOSTON. 

The distinguished figure of the sessions was 
that of Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, that wealthy 
commoner who has given the best years of his life 
to the study of questions of administration of 
charity and the organization of helpfulness. Mr. 
Paine reviewed the history of the better dwellings 
movement in Boston, and illustrated his prophecy 
of great possibilities in Chicago by reference to 
Manchester, where, as he pointed out, the city can 
build and maintain model dwellings cheaper and 
better than any private citizen or than any corpo- 
ration. He made the most cordial plea for play 
grounds for the city children, and favored the 
clearing out and flagging of the interior of city 
blocks where nothing better was possible. Said 
he: “There is no way to keep boys out of the re- 
formatory, and from presently graduating into 
criminals, other than giving them play grounds.” 

SOME CHICAGO CONDITIONS. 

Dr. Philip W. Ayres, secretary of the Chicago 
Bureau of Associated Charities, made a stirring ex- 
hibit, by means of photographs and tabulations, of 
conditions in the crowded parts of Chicago, more 
particularly in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
wards, which have been regarded as among the 
less objectionable parts of Chicago’s poorer dis- 
tricts. The lack of sewer connections, the bad 
grading, which gravitates sewage and surface 
drainage into low places under the tenement win- 
dows, the closets below the level of the streets and 
therefore below the sewers, the 'great masses of 
collected garbage under and adjoining the houses, 
were dwelt upon and made a striking impression. 
Dr. Ayres asserted that little is known of the actual 
tenement house conditions in Chicago, and showed 
that much of what is regarded as improved tene- 
ment property is really more dangerous than the 
old tumbledown sort, because with its pretentious 
brick front it is more permanent in its construc- 
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tion and harder to attack. He quoted the result of 
the United States slum investigation, which showed 
that of all the families in the great slum district 
canvassed in Chicago, only three per cent. had 
access to bathrooms and more than fifty per 
cent. had no water closet facilities in the building, 
but must share with a large number a common 
privy in the yard or under the sidewalk. 

He quoted the absurd antideluvian health laws 
of Chicago, which, for instance forbid the existence 
of any manure boxes and then provide for their 
dimensions and specify how often they must be 
emptied! Under the Chicago law as interpreted by 
the building authorities, any landlord may cover 
his entire lot with buildingsif he wishes. A num- 
ber of photographs exhibited showed some distress- 
ing conditions. 

\ MOVEMENT AGAINST TENEMENTS. 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, spoke of the 
growing sentiment in London against tenement 
houses in general and altogether, as such. She 
quoted Octavia Hill and others of the workers in 
London, in the opinion that tenement houses could 
be done away with. Strangely enough, as Miss 
Addams showed tenement houses had their origin 
in the Peabody philanthropic fund, the example of 
the philanthropist having been followed by un- 
scrupulous persons, who built bigger and closer, 
and forthe Peabody four per cent. took ten and 
twelve. Miss Addams spoke, too, of the movement 
under foot in London to make the tenements more 
attractive by interior decorations, Walter Crane 
and others interesting themselves in decorations, 
etc., for the common social room of the tenement. 

PROPERTY RIGHTS VS. HUMAN RIGHTS. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Smith, of St. Paul, Minn., de- 
scribed some of the foreign efforts toward better 
housing of the working people, particularly in 
3erlin, Stuttgart, France and England. Particu- 
larly interesting was his reference to the insurance 
plan in vogue in Germany, an association insuring 
a man’s life, and holding the insurance policy as 
security for the mortgage on the property. Then, 
if the man dies, his insurance pays for the house, 
and his family is left with a home all paid for. 

The warmest applause of the conference followed 
Dr. Smith’s emphatic declaration that “the rights 
of private property, though sanctified by laws and 
courts through a thousand years of Anglo-Saxon 
history must step to the rear now and make way 
for the prior rights of man.” 

THE HOUSE AND THE HOME LIFE. 

Professor Graham Taylor, who emphasized the 
importance of the house in its bearing upon the 
life of the people who lived in it, made an earnest 
plea for a view larger than that material one of 
mere dollars and cents; declaring that it was high 
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time for the putting of an earthly foundation under 

the ideals and air castles of which we talk so much, 

high time to recognize the importance of the per- 

sonality of the members of the families, however 

poor, and to take hold of the question and bring 

the force of ideal and initiative into bearing upon 

the material surroundings of the human lives 

penned up in unsanitary hovels. His reference to 

the relation of cheap fares to human life, and of 

decent homes to morality of girls and boys was 

warmly applauded. He closed with a quotation 

from Tennyson’s “Locksley Hall, Sixty Years 

After”: 

“Is it well that while we range with Science, glorying the 
rime, 

City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime? 

Phere among the glooming alleys Progress halts on palsied 
feet, 

Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on the 
street 

rhere the master serimps his haggard mistress of her daily 
bread, 

rhere a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead, 


There the smold’ring fire of fever creeps across the rotted 


floor 
And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the 
poor.” 
CHICAGO'S ANTEDILUVIAN HEALTH CODE. 

One of the most interesting speakers was Dr. F, 
W. Reilly, assistant Commissioner of the Health 
Department of Chicago. He corroborated Dr. 
Ayres’s characterization of the municipal health 
ordinances of Chicago, and showed thar even the 
ordinances that are enforcible are neglected and 
disregarded in the interest of people who have 
‘pulls.” Almost the entire health code of Chicago 
was adopted when the city was a mere village, with 
a view of preventing the inroads of cholera via the 
lake vessels, and all the patching and amending 
and tinkering of these ordinances has resulted in 
the accumulation of some 2,000 pages of ordi- 
nances and 7,000 .pages of “proceedings”! He 
spoke of some pending legislation looking to the 
increase of the powers of the health board to 
permit the demolition of dangerous and unhabit 
able buildings and the effective recommendation 
of necessary paving in cases of danger to health. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, state factory inspector, 
reviewed her efforts under the Illinois law to 
regulate tenement manufacture of clothing, etc. 
In her opinion it is entirely impossible to break up 
tenement manufacture, or to do more than to 
limit somewhat the dangers of infection and the 
more flagrant evasions of the child-labor laws. 
She paid her especial respects to the bakeries and 
laundries in tenement houses which add heat and 
foul smoke and dampness to the already intoler- 
able conditions. 

HUMANE RENT COLLECTING. 
Possibly the most effective address of the con- 
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ference was that of Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley, of 
Chicago, who in the third person told of her highly 
satisfactory success in the line of humane and 
friendly rent collecting in some Chicago tenement 
property owned by her husband. The property 
had been used solely for the squeezing of money 
out of poor tenants by one of the regulation agents, 
and it had been abandoned by him in disgust as 
no longer available. It was half empty when 
Mrs. Bagley took charge of it and began to put 
heart and soul into the effort to meet her tenants 
as human beings. The property is now always 
full, there is never any loss of rent, and her 
relations with the people are of the kindest and 
most friendly. 

The closing paper was by Mrs. Henry Wade 
Rogers, who summed up the proceedings and laid 
great stress upon the outrageous crowding of 
buildings in Chicago upon the territory in the 
denser wards. In eight or ten wards of Chicago, 
she said, the ground was built upon to an extent 
practically double the most crowded condition that 
asane policy would permit. Chicago has but ten 
tenement house inspectors, while Glasgow, with 
but half our population, has 134. Mrs. Rogers 
dwelt upon the absence of parks and dooryards in 
those parts of the city where they are most 
needed, and emphasized the need of a more 
consistent and humane system of enforcible 
ordinances looking to the regulation of the loca- 
tion, size, lighting and ventilation of new tenement 
houses and demolition of unsanitary buildings. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

THE RESOLUTIONS. 

The Improved Housing Conference recognizes the moye- 
ment for better housing, which has been inaugurated in the 
leading cities of the world, as so important in its sanitary 
and social influence that the City of Chicago should not fail 
to participate in its benefits. We have heard with pleasure 
the results achieved elsewhere and urge our people to apply 
their lessons to our local needs, 

The sanitary condition of many tenements in this city and 
their unfitness for habitation demand that a careful and 
complete official tenement-house census should be made by 
the publie authorities. We recognize the necessity of a 
larger number of inspectors, who shall rigidly enforce 
existing ordinances for better housing of the people. 

We recommend to capitalists the study of our local 
conditions and the great opportunity of making reasonably 
profitable investments by the erection of suitable tenements 
to benefit working people. We believe systematic measures 
should be employed to encourage workingmen to secure 
their own homes. ; 

We recommend the appointment of a representative per- 
manent committee to continue the agitation and to obtain 
needed reforms, and we appoint Mrs. Henry Wade Rogers, 
Dr. Graham Taylor, Miss Jane Addams, Bishop Samuel 
Fallows and Dr. James Gibson Johnson as members of such 


a committee, with instructions to add twenty to their 
number. 


The present mania for another Indian, if not 
foreign war, ought to be highly alarming to the 
people of the United States. I have great confi- 
dence in Him who is King of kings and Lord of 
lords that the time is drawing nigh (though much 
distress must first come), when all the nations of 
the earth shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning hooks, and the earth 
shall be covered with the knowledge of God as the 
waters cover the seas.—///as Boudinot tn 1819. 
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AT THE CATES. 


If labor calls you, pass the gates with praise, 

Since God first wrought, 
And willed to man hushed nights, and toiling days; 
If death, firm-souled approach the untried lot, 
For life not less than death transcends our thought. 
If love be yours, O prize its hour of bliss; 
Love, the great parent, hallows all that is; 
Love, Labor, Death—who fearless owns the three, 
Still walks secure, still dwells in victory. 

—Dora Reade Goodale, in ‘The Congregationalist.” 


JOSEPH PARKER ON THE POOR. 


(From * No Waste in Love; Judas and the Woman who 
Anointed Christ.’’) 

The bad man can use nice words. He talks 
about the poor. “The poor”—he would sell his 
mother’s bones to enrich himself! The poor—he 
would tear the gas lamps from their sockets in the 
church and sell them, if he could do it and not be 
found out. Yet he talks about the poor, makes a 
mouthful of the word, says it unctuously, as if he 
cared for the poor. He can care for nothing that 
is wise, beautiful, tender, and truly necessitous. 
He comes into the church and he says, looking at 
anything which he may call by the name of orna- 
ment, “ Why was this waste made? Why was not 
this sold and given to the poor, my clients?” He 
misunderstands all beauty, as if the beautiful were 
not a gift to the poor. Why, sometimes the poor 
see more ina picture than the rich can see. To 
put up a beautiful building of any kind in a town 
is to give something to the poor. 

What are the poor? Mere eaters and drinkers, 
gormandizers, people gathered around a trough to 
eat and drink? Have they not eyes, imaginations, 
sensibilities, divinity of nature that can be touched 
by the appeals of beauty and music and heroism 
and nobleness? Simon, the leper, could give a 
dinner, but he who gives an /dew gives a continual 
feast. He who shows a beautiful picture, and gets 
a man to look right into it and through it, is actu- 
ally giving to the poor. We misunderstand the 
poor when we suppose that they can only eat and 
drink, and that to give to them means to give them 
something in their hands, or something they can 
gnaw with their teeth. It is a base idea, it is a 
total misconception of the whole case, it must 
not have any place in Christ’s church. Build the 
most beautiful churches you can, and you sustain 
labor, you keep men at work, in an honest way; 
and fill the places with the poor. Every picture 
may be a hint, every tint of beauty may fill the soul 
with a new hope, and every sound of the organ 
may answer something already in the soul, but 
silent. Abolish all narrow views, and do not sup- 
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pose that the poor are only so many machines for 
the consumption of food and drink. 

Many people care for the poor multitudinously, 
they care fora great nameless quantity called the 
poor; they often mention them over their smoking 
soup; they sometimes refer to them with most 
touching sympathy as they are gulping down their 
last champagne. They have a warm side for the 
poor, understanding by that term something im- 
measurable and far away. They would take the 
shadow into their own houses if there were less of 
it, but being so vast they letitalone. These people 
are great in epitaphs. Men cannot live on epi- 
taphs, and the poor are not much obliged to us for 
drinking their health in a bacchanalian toast. Bet- 
ter throw a bone without any flesh upon it to the 
hungriest dog that ever lived, than talk about all 
the hungry dogs and give them no bone. Church 
of the living God, you can be mighty amongst the 
poor; foiled for the moment in wordy argument, 
you can set up a plea for Christianity in the hearts 
of the poor that the poor can understand and 
apply. 

The word waste was used in connection with this 
offering. “Why—to what purpose—was | this 
waste?” The word that was rendered wusfe in the 
English tongue may be rendered perdition. Atthe 
last Christ said, concerning this same opposing and 
querulous Judas Iscariot, “I have lost none but the 
son of waste, the son of perdition. It was not the 


. 


ointment that was wasted, but himself that was 
waste.” 

Ay, so it shall be in the judgment. Nothing 
shall be lost that can be kept, and what is lost 
shall be the son of perdition.—* Things Concerning 
Himself,” pp. 209-212. 


— Mrs.Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, who has deter- 
mined to devote the remainder of her life to the 
work of alleviating the suffering of certain of the 
poor in this city, has made for herself a home on 
the second floor of a small,old house at 1 Scammel 
street, over on the East Side, near the foot of Grand 
St., N.Y. Mrs. Lathrop’s main idea is to minister to 
those who are troubled with cancer and skin dis- 
eases. She has explored the tenement district sur- 
rounding her home, and now has fifty patients 
under her care. A neighboring building is thought 
by her to be suitable for hospital purposes. It can 
be purchased at a low figure, ‘and fitted up without 
a great expenditure. For this and for her daily 
ministrations she is asking aid, and will devote to 
the sick poor any money that may be sent to her. 
The New York Sun has interested itself in Mrs. 
Lathrop, and will receive contributions for her 
work. 


A man of business has no more right to make 
personal profit the supreme purpose of his store, 
his shop, his capital, his factory, his railway, 
than Jesus had to work miracles for personal 
profit—Prof. George D. Herron. 
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Tn the World of Settlements. 


THE FINAL OBJECT. 





It is not. however, our final object to center the life 
of the neighborhood about the settlement, but rather 
to discoverand incite individual initiative and mutual 
aidamong the people themselves; and thus truly to 
rehabilitate personal, family and neighborhood life. 
The organized neighborhood work is wholly sub. 
ordinated to this motive. It begins with people on 
the basis of their interests. It pursues the method of 
democratic co-operation. Its chief educational aim 
is that the people shall be trained, intellectually and 
morally, in that greatest intluence of modern life, the 
power of association.—Robert A, Woods, in Fifth 
Annual Report of South End House, Boston, 


SETTLEMENT VIEWS. 


Opinions of Former Residents Upon Impor- 
tant Matters. 


Striking Results of an Inquiry Among Those Who 
Had Lived in Settlements. 


One of the most interesting, and in some ways, 
most valuable documents bearing upon settlement 
work is the “Report on Questions drawn up by 
Present Residents in College Settlements and Sub- 
mitted to Past Residents, Reprinted for the College 
Settlements Association by the Church Social 
Union.” The paper involves the testimony of res- 
idents in the settlements of the association, most of 
whom had been in residence a year or more, upon 
their experience in the social service of settlement 
life, their estimate of the value of it and its vari- 
ous forms, and their idea of the results to be ex- 
pected. Eighty-three sets of questions were sub- 
mitted, and forty-two sets of answers were received, 
and their fullness and candor are surprising. 

The most vital question of all, it would appear, 
is that touching the utility of the settlement idea, 
as in question No. 4: 

“Tn your opinion, is the amount of work done 
commensurate with the energy expended?” Here, 
says the report, twenty-nine enthusiastic and 
emphatic “ayes” are offset by nine reluctant 
“noes,” three or four well-balanced uncertainties, 
and one vigorous and aggrieved negative. Several, 
in answering “yes,” state that they have in mind 
good done the residents. One concise answer 
says, “ For short term residents, no; for permanent 
residents, yes.” Some short term residents would 
not agree to this, however. Another answer points 
out that “the results are in so large a share pre- 
ventive that it is difficult to judge till more time 
has elapsed.” “The good done the workers, in its 
direct influence on them and through them on their 
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friends, has sometimes seemed to me quite to make 
up for the waste and friction which results from 
our system of transients.” “That depends,” says 
another, “upon what is meant by ‘work done.’ 
If actual achievement, showing itself in tangible 
results that can be tabulated, no. If by ‘ work 
done’ is meant influence exerted upon both sides 
and through them upon classes of people, indi- 
vidual lives transformed and made centers of energy 
and light, yes, a thousand times.” 

Of three head workers who are unanimously in 


the affirmative, one says “ The fact that we are on 
’ 





the ground is in itself a great saving of strength.’ 
Another: “The amount of work done for the 
money expended is rather larger, I think, than 
that done in so-called club work.” Thethird: “It 
is impossible to measure either energy expended 
or work accomplished; but if I didn’t believe that 
what we are doing is worth while, I shouldn’t stay 
here.” 

The subtle nature of the settlement influence, 
and the fact that, as an institution, the settlement is 
merely a step ina direction thought to be approxi- 
mately right, is recognized by many of the keener- 
eyed souls, who emphasize the spiritual element 
in the settlement faith by pointing out that as set- 
tlements are simply “a transitional stage towards a 
larger life,” their results must remain invisible, 
rm and that existence and results are really the same 
7 | * thing. One worker sounds the well to the bottom 

when she says the results are “as commensurate 
as are the result sof energy anywhere expended 
upon that uncertain factor, man.” 


Is IT A DEPRIVATION? 


Another searching question, which settlement 
residents; are constantly asked, and answer with 
an increasingly emphatic negative, is No. 5 of the 
schedule: 

Do you consider life in a settlement as a form of 
deprivation? 

These are the answers, the report says, which 
more than any others show the love and gratitude 
which our residents feel for the settlements. One 
sums up a common feeling when she says, “ Physi- 
cally, yes; intellectually and spiritually, no.” Only 
two regard settlement life as assuredly a cross of 
deprivation. Some of the answers are guarded; 
for instance, one says, “ Deprivation is not the 
word I should use. In six months spent in the 
settlement I consider that I gained more knowl- 
edge of life than I could in almost any other ex- 
perience ina similar length of time. However,” 
she says, “I do not consider settlement life normal 
or healthful.” Of this “melancholy sentiment,” 
as the report calls it, it is remarked that it is alone, 
with one exception. All feel that companionship 
in life and work goes far to compensate for any 

















loss. One splendid tribute, more far-reaching in its 
bearings upon ultimate questions of life and social 
communion, says, “Settlement life is impossible 
for any length of time without the fellowship of 
kindred minds. Under no circumstances should 
one resident only be permitted to undertake the 
work of a settlement. With this proviso, settle- 
ment life is so rich and full that the pace is apt 
to be too great. Itrequires a nature of exceptional 
mental, moral and physical strength not to be over- 
whelmed with the inrush of new impressions. For 
this reason, every settlementer, in addition to her 
annual holiday, should occasionally go away and 
incubate.” 

“T found there,” says another, “ plenty of friends, 
plenty of opportunity and much stimulus.” “If 
sensibly lived,’ says another, “with suflicient 
change and amusement, it is a happy life; no dep- 
rivation, but an opportunity.” 

Some of the answers are far more enthusiastic: 
“ Only in the sense in which a community life must 
always have its deprivations. Itis to me the hap- 
piest and fullest life of that sort that I know or can 
imagine.” 

AS TO CLASS DISTINCTIONS. 

The eighth question was a very gingerly putting 
of the question whether there seemed to these 
former residents any possibility of doing away 
with class distinctions. The result is best told in 
the words of the report: 

“There is something significant in the profound, 
gentle, absolute aversion to the idea of class be- 
trayed by these moderate and thoughtful women. 
Little or no revolutionary sentiment is to be found 
throughoutthe papers. Their tone is one of patience; 
of grave desire to work wisely and wait patiently 
for more light. But there is also a general sense 
of deep suffering under the consciousness of social 
inequalities, of unshared privilege. In the pres- 
ence of this sense, so surprising, so inconceivable 
to our fathers, the answer to this specific question 
seems of secondary importance. 


AS TO POVERTY. 


Most interesting and instructive are the answers 
to the question with regard to the attitude of mind 
toward poverty—Does poverty seem to you a 
greater or less evil since you have lived among 
poor people? 

While the response that the mere deprivation of 
material things had come to seem far less of an 
evil, it was unanimously agreed that the awfulness 
of abject poverty must be seen to be appreciated. 
“The moral effects of extreme poverty are much 
less detrimental than I had supposed, but I had 
never realized how fearful and far-reaching the 
physical results are.” A head worker says, “ My 
sympathies are much less roused now than in the 
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past by the type of poverty that lies on rags and 
begs for crusts. i My sympathies 
are very strong for the poor who try to ‘keep up 
an appearance’ on starvation wages. Poverty of 
either kind seems a greater evil than before I lived 
in a settlement.” 

Finally, another head worker sums it up thus: 
“The poverty that makes it absolutely hopeless to 
get anything like a full development of the indi- 
vidual or a fair chance in life, seems to me to be 
worse. On the other hand, I have come to see that 
a person with too much of this world’s goods is 
nearly as badly handicapped in other ways. Lack 
of character seems the worst thing and the great 
est evil. Things do not matter much except as 
they react uponcharacter. The poverty that dwarfs 
and blunts is most horrible, and I never realized it 
as I have since [came here. Under present con 
ditions, I've come to the conclusion that a certain 
degree of poverty is a stimulus, but it must not be 


hopeless poverty a 


IN THE MATTER OF THRIFT. 


All are unanimous in the opinion that hygienic 
living is impossible for working people under pres 
ent tenement house conditions, though some are of 
the opinion that the people thus conditioned might 
live better than they do. 

In the matter of the possibility and advantages of 
thrift under present conditions. there is difference 
of opinion, but one of the replies suggests three 
fruitful 


1. Thrift i 


” : ' 
lines of thought: 


ssible ona variable 





or uncertail ive on five hundred 
dollars a year, one needs to be sure that it will be 
five hundred and not four and a half: also that it 


will be paid promptly at certain fixedintervals. It 
is human nature to buy more freely for credit 
than it could or would for cash, and to trust to 


+11 
i 


Providence to pay the bil ] 


ill. Also, a lack of money 
often prevents an advantageous purchase. 

2. Thrift among the poor usually means eco: 
omy in rent, with its accompaniments of over- 
crowding and unsanitary surroundings, and a 
grinding parsimony, affecting the necessities of 
life, and resulting in an anemic condition not only 
of body but of soul. 

3. There ison record,from the lips of Christ, 
no commendation of thrift, but he twice commends 
lavishness, and expressly inculcates the opposite of 
what New Englanders call ‘forehandedness.’ 


CAUSES AND CONTRIBUTING CONDITIONS. 


On the point of the causes of distress among the 
poor, “ Almost all show a thoughtfulness far from 
the comfortable assurance which states that 
liquor or laziness is at the bottom of the whole 


matter, and all, with two or three exceptions, come 
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to the conclusion that the suffering of the poor is 
not, as a rule, due to individual fault, but to con- 
ditions of inheritance and environment.” Seven- 
teen (out of the forty-two) trace poverty back to 
original causes over which the poor have no con- 
trol; twelve accent present incompetence, however 
caused; four, shiftlessness; seven, intemperance. 
One only gives intemperance as a primary cause, 
Here is a summary of the general view: ‘“ Con- 
ditions over which they are as yet ignorant that 
they have control. It seems to be a linked chain 
of causes—poverty begetting intemperance, shift- 
lessness and incompetence, all of which, in turn, 
beget poverty (this, of course, applying to the 
pauperized poor),and behind all these causes the 
primary evil of our irresponsible and defective 
society.” 

“Very quietly, very positively, very unani- 
mously” (only one exception) is the answer “no,” 
to the question, “ Are you, on the whole, satisfied 
with the conditions of the wage-earning population 


which is not suffering acute distress?” 
VITAL REFORMS PROPOSED. 


All confess to a great and vital change of views 
upon social questions during their settlement res- 
idence, but none has a panacea. Many immediate 
reforms are favored. ‘“ Probably,” says the report, 
“no reform which has occurred to the human 
mind during the last decade remains unmentioned. 
First and universal, comes improved housing of the 
poor. In quick succession follow the organization 
of labor (first with the head workers), the eight- 
hour movement, playgrounds and parks, improved 
schools and school laws, municipal reforms, per 
suasion of the poor to have smaller families, trade 
schools, public baths, income tax, coffee houses, 
cooking and sewing schools obligatory in public 
schools, regeneration of the upper classes, con- 
sumers’ leagues, the inculeation of thrift, free sil- 
ver, municipalization « 


f railways, lighting, ete.; 
temperance reform, very low in the list; sweat 
shop regulations, and tinally—mentioned by one 
writer only—direct religious work. 

This striking remark closes the report in the 
words of a head worker: 

“Tt is now impossible for me to remember what 
[ thought on these questions before entering set- 
tlement work. The conviction deepens that, while 
we are bound to do all we can to bring about more 
just conditions in society, still even a perfect dis- 
tribution of wealth would not render our social 
conditions what they should be. To this end the 
development of character and belief in spiritual 
verities is more important than any redistribution 
of wealth. This is to apply to rich and poor alike, 
To-day there is, | believe, more spiritual life among 
the poor, as a class, than among the rich.” 
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SETTLEMENT FEDERATION. 


Proceedings of the Winter Meeting of the Chicago 


Organization at Hull House. 


There are now at least twelve settlements in Chi- 
cago, and several others are in process of organiza- 
tion. The last meeting of the Federation of 
Chicago Settlements showed a total membership of 
above 110, [full House and Chicago Commons be- 
ing the largest, and Elm Street and Maxwell Street 
settlements the smallest in pointof numbers. The 
most interesting feature of the meeting, which was 
held at Ifull House, as the last issue of Curcaco 
COMMONS was going to press, was the account by 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson of her sojourn in 
England, whence she had just returned. Mrs, 
Stetson’s story was the more interesting because 
she had spent her time somewhat out of the beaten 
tracks, and had had opportunity to study social as- 
pects in England rather more searchingly than 
many who see only the surface of things. She 
noticed particularly the greater advancement of the 
English people in social and reformative thought, 
and of the larger spread of intelligent informa- 
tion among the middle and upper classes upon the 
subject. Noone in England who pretends to any 
degree of information would confuse the terms 
“socialist ” and “ anarchist,” she said, for instance. 
She remarked also upon the far greater homo 
geneity of population in England than in America; 
upon the fact that domestic servants, for instance, 
are of the same nationality as their mistresses, and 
upon the many good and ill conditions which might 
and do arise from this fact. 

The matter of new locations for settlements in 
Chicago was discussed with much interest, and the 
art and music extension work was also canvassed, 
Miss Addams told with much satisfaction of the 
work of the Kyrle Society in England, and of Miss 
Octavia Hill, in the efforts to improve the condi- 
tions of the dwellings of the working people. 

The interesting feature in the reports from the 
settlements was that from the Kirkland Settlement, 
where Mr. Bradley is successfully managing a 
company of more than 150 boys, organizing them 
into a municipality, after somewhat the same 
fashion as Mr. George in his “ Boys’ Republic.” 

Another gratifying report was of the great success 
attending the weekly men’s meeting and economic 
discussion at the Clybourn Avenue Settlement. 
The attendance at these meetings has of late aver 
aged as many as 250 persons. 

The place for the next meeting of the Federation 
has not yet been selected. It is expected that the 
discussion will be upon some points of general 
policy which are stumbling stones to nearly all 
settlement workers, 
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SOUTH END HOUSE, BOSTON, 


Many Activities Referred to in the Fifth Annual 
Report. 


Five or six men have been constantly in resi- 
dence at the South End (formerly Andover) House, 
in Boston, according to the tifth annual report. 
This is the settlement of which Robert A. Woods is 
the head, and the report is one of the most signifi- 
cant and satisfactory that have come to our hand, 
An additional building has been taken at 611 Har- 
rison street, and has proved a good investment. 
Says the report, upon one important point: 

“The house is of increasing use as a kind of 
neutral ground at the boundary line that separates 
the working classes from the other classes in the 
community. Here the business man and the profes 
sional man can meet the trade union man, with 
perfect freedom from restraint on both sides. 
Every time such a meeting has occurred at the 
house there has been an increase of mutual under- 
standing and respect.” 


A strike was settled upon the basis proposed by 
the settlement as arbitrators. This settlement is 
among the most industrious and successful in this 
country in the close and scientific study of social 
problems and conditions, and the year has seen a 
good work done in this direction. “The Autonomy 
ofa Tenement House Street,” and “A Study of 
Beggars and their Lodgings,” by Alvan F. 
Sanborn, were published under the auspices of the 
settlement and received with marked interest 
throughout the country. Another paper, by Wil- 
liam A, Clark, formerly of this settlement, now of 
Lincoln House, was on * Evening Schools in Bos- 
top,” and a paper by Frederic A. Bushee on the 
“Ttalians of the North End of Boston” will be 


issued soon. 


HULL HOUSE FREE LECTURES. 


Practical Method = of Popular Education Under 
settlement Auspices, 


Interested and active, as usual, in all that con 
cerns the welfare of the great cosmopolitan com- 
munity in which it isa center of social and intel 
lectual life, Hull House has this winter taken up 
and carried out successfully a practical method of 
public education which might well have the emu- 
lation of settlements everywhere. In co-operation 
with the Board of Education, which gladly lent all 
the aid in its power, Hull Ilouse has twice a week 
taken possession of the Medill High School fora 
course of free popular lectures. So eager has been 
the response of the neighborhood to this opportun- 
ity that it has been necessary to close the gates of 
the school often a half hour before the lecture was 
to begin, so dense was the crowd that pressed to 


[| Continued on page 10.) 
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CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement monthly, pub- 
ished for the Settlement of the same name, and devoted 
to the record of the Settlement Movement in all conntries 
and of the social progress of the idealof Brotherhood among 
men. To this end its features include news of the settle- 
ments, sketches of life in the crowded city centers, outlines 
of social teachings in institutions of learning, progress and 
ethical import and aspects of the Labor Movement, the 
social work of the churches, notes on literature in the social 
field, comments on current life from the settlement point of 
view, ete. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

Fifty cents a year, (Two shillings, English; 2.50 franes, 
French—foreign stamps accepted.) 

Postpaid to any State or Country. 

Six copies to one address for $2.50. 

Send check, draft, P. O. money order, cash or stamps, 
AT OUR RISK. 

Changes of Address—Please notify the publishers 
promptly of any change of address, or of failure to receive 
the paper within a reasonable interval after it is due. 

To Other Settlements—We mean to regard as “ pre- 
ferred’? names upon our mailing list, all settlements, and 
to send CHICAGO COMMONS as a matter of course to all 
such. In return, we ask for all reports, and, so far as pos- 
sible, all printed or circular matter, however trivial, issued 
by settlements in the course of their regular work. 

Advertisements — First-class advertisements desired 
at reasonable rates, which will be furnished upon applica- 
tion. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS 


Relating to this publication should be addressed to the 
Managing Editor, Joun P. GAvir, Chicago Commons, 
140 North Union Street, Chicago, Il. 

Entered as Second Class Matter May 18, 1896, at the 
Post-Office at Chicago, Il. 


HE plucky little Neighborhood Guild in Min- 
| ster street, Philadelphia, enters upon another 
year with fresh courage and outlook. This is one 
of the ideal settlements in this country—a family 
home, located where a /ome is most needed. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 


The constant temptation of settlements and 
workers of other kinds in the service of the poorer 
parts of cities is to forget the master-motive of self- 
spending, and to attempt to build up self out of the 
neighborhood rather than to build up the neigh- 
borhood out of self. Again and again do we 
need a word of caution on this point. How 
shall we build up this meeting? How shall 
we enlarge our classes, how shall we ex- 
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tend the membership of the clubs, how shall 
we reach out and take in this, that and the other 
group of neighbors, so that we may justify to those 
who support our work the continued expenditure 
that is necessary for the maintenance of our work? 
etc., etc. Against the spirit that usually gives 
rise to these questions Paul gave warning in his 
injunction to “strengthen the things that remain,” 
and for modern caution we have seen or heard 
nothing better than the words of that veteran of set- 
tlement service, Robert A. Woods, of Boston, who 
in the current report of South End House, of which 
he is head, says: 

“Our settlement has for its aim to bring about a 
better and more beautiful life in its neighborhood 
and district, to develop through study and action 
in this single locality new ways of meeting some of 
the serious problems of society, such as may be ap- 
plied in other places; to draw into this effort the 
finest powers of heartand mind. Jt 7s no part of 
the plan to build up an institution, complicated, self- 
contained. The settlement 7s rather, in its truest 
mean iN, a center of pe rsonal force 8 which become in- 
volved with the interests of the neighborhood without, 
and spend themselves through every channel of the 
local life.” 

To strengthen the things that remain is the first 
duty. Far too often settlement work and other 
activity in similar fields, is based upon the idea 
that the people of the poorer districts are semi- 
barbarous, have no wish to grow toward righteous- 
ness, and that some superior persons from a more 
privileged sphere of life must come in and teach 
them to desire better things. Thisis almost wholly 
erroneous. The first and most imperative duty is to 
search out and encourage the present good impulses 
and activities, to bring out and find expression for 
the aspirations that already exist. Itis the almost 
unanimous testimony of those who have lived 
among what is superciliously called the “common 
people” that there is fully as much of spiritual 
energy, of moral earnestness, and vastly more of the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and _ self-sacrifice 
among the poor than among the classes above. 
Whether this be true or not, the fact remains that 
all the principles of pedagogics and enlightened 
psychology command the using of the forces at hand 
rather than the bringing in of machinery from 
without. In every ward of the great city there is 
force of righteousness enough in existence among 
the people to redeem the community from corrup- 
tion and filth ofany kind. The lack is for a means 
of expression, and it appears to us evident—so evi- 
dent that the utterance of it smacks of platitude— 
that those who would be useful in settlements or 
in any other form of service among these crowded 
populations must first buckle to and give aid and 
direction and expression to the impulses of the 
people. 

“Personal forces spending themselves through 
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every channel of the local life”—this is the key- 
note of the spirit that should characterize settle- 
ment life and work. It would carry the residents 
out into the social, civic and religious life already 
existing, and lead them to conserve in every way 
influences among the people available for uplift 
and inspiration unto righteousness. To uphold 
and emphasize and show the practicability of the 
highest ideal, and to afford initiative and leader- 
ship in the effecting of the best that the people can 
be encouraged to desire and demand—these are 
the most important duties of the settlement, and 
the building up of its own specialized departments 
should be the secondary, not the primary thing. 
At the top of the first page of its constitution—it 
would be well if a settlement should have and 
should need no other—every settlement would do 
wisely to write these words: 


“NOT TO BE MINISTERED UNTO, BUT TO MINISTER.” 


A BUREAU OF SETTLEMENTS, 


From time to time of late there have been propo- 
sitions made looking to the establishment of a 
central Settlement Bureau for the whole country; 
a kind of clearing house from which information 
could be disseminated, and the general movement 
encouraged in a way more effective and sustained 
than was possible through the efforts of the scat- 
tered individuals making up the force of settle- 
ment residents throughout the country. So far as 
we know, none of these propositions has ever been 
pushed beyond the proposal stage except in so far 
as the College Settlements Association acts as a 
central bureau for its membership. 

With no idea of establishing any formidable in- 
stitution or becoming responsible more than before 
for the settlement outreach, Curcaco Commons is 
ready to act so far as possible as a central bureau 
of information concerning the settlements of the 
United States at least. It reaches most of the 
classes of people likely to be interested in such a 
movement, and many of the settlements make it 
their custom to afford constant information con- 
cerning their progress. It seems fitting that 
Chicago should be the location of such a central 
bureau, and more and more has this paper been 
called.upon for information and to act as a center 
of communication. 

With this in view, we will hold ourselves ready 
upon application, first: to afford any information 
in our power concerning the history, aims, work 
and present status of the settlements of America 
and so far as possible, of other countries; second, 
to put settlements in communication with one an- 
other, where that is desired; third, to keep, so far 
as possible a list and bibliography ofthe settlements, 
with a view of having on hand at all times the 
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fullest possible statement of the literature of the 
settlement movement; and fourth, to make our- 
selves useful in every possible way to the residents 
of settlements and to all others interested in the 
question from any point of view. 

Now, to make such an effort in any degree suc- 
cessful, the fullest co-operation is absolutely 
necessary, and for this reason we call urgently 
upon all settlement residents and others interested 
in the matter for the following aid: 

First: Prompt information as to the foundation 
of new settlements, or old ones not well known. 
Better that we should duplicate information than 
not to have it at all. 

Second: Copies (several if possible), of all re- 
ports, circulars, and other printed matter, however 
apparently trivial, including tickets, programmes 
and all other transient material, issued by or con- 
cerning any settlement. 

Third: References to, and if possible copies of, 
all periodical newspaper, magazine or review 
articles, or allusions, however scant, in books or 
pamphlets, with reference to the settlement move- 
ment or to any settlement. These references 
should always give minute particulars as to the 
name of the publication, date, author if possible, 
etc. 

Fourth: In general, the most exhaustive and 
generous interest in this matter, so that the editor of 
CuicaGo ComMMONS may have prompt and com- 
plete information at hand concerning all phases 
of the settlement world and work, and of all matters 
related to it. Rare material will be carefully 
preserved, and returned to the sender if desired. 


NQUIRIES concerning the March issue of Cut- 
cago Commons leads us to explain that while 
this number has been unavoidably delayed by 
the illness of the managing editor, it is our pur- 
pose to issue the paper usually not earlier than the 
last ten days of the month whose name the issue 
bears. This enables us to report upon the doings 
of the month just past, rather than to try, after the 
common newspaper fashion, to anticipate events 
in order to keep them within memory of the 
readers of the paper. 


I met an hundred men onthe road to Delphi, and 
they were all my brothers.—Rudyard Kipling. 


*, 
* * 


Nothing can bring peace but the triumph of 
principles.—Lmerson. 





In the world-strife now waging, the victory 
sannot be by violence; and every conquest under 
the Prince of War retards the standard of the 
Prince of Peace.—Ruskin. 
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HULL HOUSE FREE LECTURES. 
Continued from page 7.) 
hear the speakers and to see the views with which 
many of the lectures were illustrated. For the 
benefit of settlements which may find a way to 
“do likewise” we give in full the list of the lec 
tures. 

On Tuesday evenings stereopticon lectures were 
given, and numbers two and six of the Friday 
evening lectures were illustrated also. The lectur- 
ers volunteered their services. 

Tuesday, Feb. 2—“ Greenland.” Prof. Rollin D. D. 

Salisbury, University of Chicago. 

Friday, Feb. 5—“ The National Park.” Prof. John 

M. Coulter, University of Chicago. 

Tuesday, Feb. )—* Views from Everywhere.” Mr. 

T. Dundass Todd, editor of Photu-Beu 
Friday, Feb. 12—“Stories of the Soul Among 

Savages.” Prof. William I. Thomas, University 

of Chicago. 

Tuesday, Feb. 16—* Paris.” Miss Enella Benedict, 

Art Institute 
Friday, Feb. 19—“ The Battles of the Rebellion.” 

Mr. John D. Cress, Chicago. 

Tuesday, Feb. 28—“ Gold and Gold Mining.” Mr. 

William H. Van Arsdale (Consulting Engineer). 
Friday, Feb. 26—“ The Story of the Brain.” Prof. 


George Herbert Mead, University of C! 


hicago, 





Tuesday, March 2—* Japan.” Rev. James Gibson 
Johnson, New England Church. 

Friday, March 5—“ The Russian Peasant and Count 
Tolstoy.” Miss Jane Addams, Hull House. 

Tuesday, March 9—* Afield with 
T. George Hislop, Chicago. 

Wednesday, March 10—* Travels in Mexico.” Prof. 
Frederick Starr, University of Chicago. 


Camera.” Mr. 


EAST SIDE HOUSE PLANT. 


Effective Outfit for Settlement Work on the East 


River Bank. 


A letter from Bishop Henry C, Potter tothe New 
York Er Post, on the settlement question, 
and warmly endorsing the movement, is a feature 


f 


of the fifth annual report of the East Side House 
of New York City. In addition to the fine list of 


acti ities w hich center at the settlement residence 


the possibilities of the plant are well indicated by 
the descriptive list of the East Side House prop 
erty, which includes: 

Swimming pool, 80x 12 feet, on the East River 
bank. 

Park, 200 x 50 feet, with swings, benches and a 
pavilion. 

Small cinder running track. 

Three-story frame building, 40 x 36 feet. 

Three-story brick building, 23 x 64 feet. 

Gymnasium, brick construction, 33 x26 feet, well 
equipped. 

The three lots owned by the East Side House, on 
which this property is located, are on the bluff at 
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the foot of East Seventy-sixth street, about twenty 
feet above the level of the piers and river front. 
The settlement also leases an adjoining strip of 
land on the river about 200 x 150 feet. 


TRINITY COURT’S SEVENTH YEAR. 


A prettily illustrated pamphlet, just at hand, 
describes the year’s work at Trinity Court, the set- 
tlement of Trinity College, located at 131 Camber- 
well Road, 8. E., London. This is the seventh 
annual report, and it shows a good year’s progress. 
The settlement has a strong religious bent, and 
partakes in some characteristics of the nature of 
a mission, and in addition has many institutional 
features, including a Boys’ Brigade, of whose suc 
cessful summer camp photographs are shown. It 
is very evident that the settlement is really a social 
center in its neighborhood, for within its building 
are heldthe meetings of labor unions and working- 
men’s clubs, a lodge of Odd Fellows, and other 
neighborhood organizations distinct from the set- 
tlement. One of the illustrations shows “ Mr. 
Underhill’s Bible Class,” a splendid group of above 


eighty young men, with their teacher in their 


midst 
LINCOLN HOUSE REVIEW. 
The / i House Re bimonthly, and pub 
lished under the auspices of Lincoln House, Bos- 


ton, at twenty-five cents per year, continues to 


present a bright, attractive, well-printed magazine. 





The latest issue contains a variety interesting mat- 
ter, notably a selection from John Stuart Mill, 
under the title of “Choice Passages from Important 
Books on Social Reconstruction.” The principal 
article is one by Professor Frank Parsons, on “The 
Initiative and Referendum.” Future articles an- 
nounced include “The Life of John Ruskin,” by 
Professor Vida I). Scudder, “The Life of Charle 
Kingsley,” by Robert A. Woods, “The Electric 
Ballot,” by Professor Frank Parsons. There will 
be also brief sketches of Owen, Morris, Marx, La- 
Salle, Saint Simon and Le Play, “ with a special 
view of giving the social message that each had for 


his time.” 


HARTLEY HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The preliminary announcement of “ Hartley 
House,” an industrial settlement under the au- 
spices of the New York Society for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, is sent to us. The name of 
the settlement is in honor of Robert M. Hartley, 
for thirty years the devoted superintendent of the 
work of the association. The location is in the 
heart of one of the most crowded tenement districts 
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of the West Side of New York City, and the special 
work to which the settlement will devote its chief 
efforts will be the instruction of those who have 
had no opportunity to learn, in the essentials of 
home making. The circular says: “The funda- 
mental ends sought to be accomplished are indi- 
cated by the following divisions:—(1) Branch of 
free labor bureau; (2) Home-keeping department; 
(8) Industrial branch for women; (4) Library and 
reading room for girls and women; (5) Rational 
recreation department. There are to be in resi- 
dence, as a primary nucleus, a resident head and 
an associate resident, a trained nurse and an in- 
structress in homekeeping.” 


MINSTER STREET REPORTS. 


The January issue of The Nuzcrene, the quaint 
little organ of the Minster Street Neighborhood 
Guild in Philadelphia, was taken up with the re- 
port of the Guild for 1896. It shows that at an 
expense of little more than two thousand dollars 
that beautiful home has been maintained in the 
crowded quarter of Minster street, and has been 
the center of many blessed activities, including a 
large and flourishing girls’ club work, sewing 
school, library, savings bank, ete. This is one of 
the settlements where the activity is very largely 
personal rather than institutional, but even the 
tabulated results are most satisfactory. The guild 
house is at 618 Minster street, Philadelphia. The 
subscription price of The Nuzure 
year. 


ic is fifty cents a 


SETTLEMENT IN BALTIMORE, 


This letter from Mrs. J. S. Dinwoodie, head 
worker of the Baltimore settlement, No. 1409 Hull 
street, gives tersely enough the history of the work 
there which already has won a warm place in the 
hearts of Baltimore folk of all classes, and an 
assured support: 

“Since April we have existed, with bodies over- 
worked with the immense field, and leaving all save 
principal points untouched. I worked alone until 
June, when joined by another, whose husband and 
child and my own son make up the family, all of 
whom help in the neighborly works. As we do 
the housekeeping, having as yet no money for do- 
mestic help, our outside work is the more limited.” 


A DETROIT SETTLEMENT. 


A social settlement has been opened in Detroit, 
the ANindergarten Magazine announces, with Miss 
Mary L. Peckham as “house mother.” The kin- 
dergarten, which has for some time been carried on 
in the Berean Chapel, was the nucleus of the set- 
tlement, which occupies a six-room cottage near 
by. In addition to being an experienced teacher, 
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Miss Peckham is, it is said, a kindergartner and 
trained nurse, as well as experienced in social set- 
tlement life. 


— All settlement workers, particularly those of 
the College Settlements association, are interested 
in the news of the marriage of Miss Caroline L. 
Williamson, for several years secretary of the 
association, to Dr. Frank Hlugh Montgomery. 
Mrs. Montgomery continues as secretary, and com- 
munications may still be addressed to her at 32380 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

The Mansfield House Magazine for February 
contains a brief abstract of an address on “ Christ 
and Social Reform,” delivered there at the Sunday 
Union service on January 17. It is a stirring vision 
of the approach of great spiritual awakening 
among the common people of the United States. 


Labor Studies. 


COMPETITIVE INDUSTRIAL ORDER. 


SOME OF ITS OBVIOUS SOCIAL ASPECTS. 


Sixth Study, Effects Upon Social Conditions of In- 
dustrial Competition Intensified by Machinery. 
Results and Tests of Machine Production 
and of Competitive Distribution. 

[CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR. | 

Swift as are the changes in modern social condi- 
tions, they are the less observable because we are 
all borne onward together by the mighty tide of 
life. To quicken observation and realize the 
change we need the testimony of some contem- 
porary who stops to look back and recalls the im- 
pressions made by transition in order to add the 
emphasis of its effects which can only be realized 
long afterwards. 

A STORY-TELLER AS AN EYE WITNESS. 

No more interesting evidence can be cited to 
corroborate the half-conscious impressions of the 
passing present by the more impressive facts of the 
recent past than J. M. Barrie gives us in his filial 
tribute to his mother, “ Margaret Ogilvy,” and the 
story of his own boyhood’s experience of the 
change in his early home, when the little old fam- 
ily community was suddenly changed into the new 
factory town. 

“Before I reached my tenth yeara giant entered 
my native place in the night, and we woke to find 
him in possession. He transformed it into a new 
place at a rate with which we boys only could 
keep up, for as fast as he built dams we made rafts 
to sail on them; he knocked down houses, and there 
we were crying, ‘ Pilly!’ among the ruins: he dug 
trenches and we jumped them; we had to be 
dragged by the legs from beneath his engines ; he 
sunk wells and in we went. But though there were 
never circumstances to which boys could not adapt 
themselves in half an hour, older folks are slower 
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in the uptake, and I am sure they stood and gaped 
at the changes so suddenly being worked in our 
midst, and scarce knew their way home in 
the dark. Where had been formerly but the 
click of the shuttle was soon the roar of ‘power,’ 
hand-looms were pushed into the corner as a room 
is cleared fora dance. Every morning at half-past 
five the town was awakened with a yell, and from 
a chimney-stalk that rose high into our caller air 
the conqueror waved forevermore his flag of 
smoke. Another era had dawned, new customs, 
new fashions sprang into life, all as lusty as if they 
had been born at twenty-one. As quickly as two 
people may exchange seats, the daughter, till now 
but a knitter of stockings, became the bread-win- 
ner, he who had beenthe bread-winner sat down to 
the knitting of stockings; what had been yesterday 
a nest of weavers was to-day a town of girls.” ; 

In what is likely to be a too one-sidedly 
serious and ominous subject to any one who sees, 
much more feels, the awful undertow of social 
progress at this great turn of the tide, the fun and 
pathos, the gain and loss depicted in this humanly 
two-sided story is not amiss. And so we yield to 
its spell for a few sentences more: 

“Tam not of those who would fling stones at the 
change; it is something, surely, that backs are no 
longer prematurely bent; you may no more look 
through dim panes of glass at the aged poor weav- 
ing tremulously for their little bit of ground in the 
cemetery. Rather are their working years too 
few now, not because they will it so, but because 
itis with vouth that the power-looms must be fed. 
Well this teaches them to make provision, and 
they have the means as they never had before. 
Not in batches are boys now sent to college, the 
half-dozen have dwindled to one, doubtless be- 
cause in these days they can begin to draw wages 
as they step out of their fourteenth year. Here 
assuredly there is loss, but all the losses would be 
but a pebble ina sea of gain were it not for this, 
that with so many of the family, young mothers 
among them, working in factories, home life is not 
so beautiful as it was. So much of what is great in 
Scotland has sprung from the closeness of the 
family ties; it is there I sometimes fear that my 
country is being struck. That we are all being 
reduced to one dead level, that character abounds 
no more and life itselfis less interesting, such things 
I have read but I donot believe them. In our 
little town, which is a sample of many, life is as 
interesting, as pathetic, as joyous as ever it was; 
no group of weavers was better to look at or think 
about than the rivulet of winsome girls that over- 
runs our streets every time the sluice is raised, the 
comedy of summer evenings and winter firesides is 
played with the old zest and every window blind is 
the curtain of a romance. Once the lights of a 
little town are lit, who could ever hope to recall 
its story or the story of a simple wynd init? And 
who looking at lighted windows needs to turn to 
books?” 

The social changes thus graphically described, 
and narrated throughout these studies, although 
undoubtedly coincident with and involved in the 
development of the competitive, machine-produc- 
tion system of industry, are not inconsiderately and 
by wholesale, to be attributed to it as wholly the 
effects of even this complex cause. 
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Many of these social ills are so unquestionably 
to be found both before and beyond the sway of 
our present industrial order, as to raise a question 
regarding the relation of effect and cause between 
them and this system of industry. 

ANCIENT VERSION OF OUR MODERN TRAMP PROBLEM. 

The “tramp,” for example, is often claimed to be 
the product, exclusively, of our machine-wage-sys- 
tem, never known among men before its introduc- 
tion. But long before either the wage-system or 
machinery were known Sir Thomas More penned 
the following pathetically powerful picture of 
family-tramping in the fifteenth century, which is 
as much worse than we have ever known, as women 
and little children are less able than single men to 
take care of themselves “on the road.” 

“By one means or other, by hook or by crook, 
they must needs depart away, for, wretched souls, 
men, women, husbands, wives, fatherless children, 
widows, woful mothers with their young babes and 
their whole household, small in substance and 
much in number, as husbandry requireth many 
hands. Away they trudge, I say, out of their known 
and accustomed houses, finding no place to rest in. 
All their household stuff, which is very little worth, 
though it might well abide a sale, yet being sud- 
denly thrust out, they be constrained to sell it for 
a thing of naught. And when they have wandered 
about till that be spent, what can they else do but 
steal, and then justly, pardy,” [i. e., pardon the mis- 
use of the word ‘“justly,”] “be hanged, or else go 
about a begging? And yet, then as they be cast 
into prison as vagabonds, because they go about 
and work not, whom no man will set to work, 
though they so willingly proffer themselves 
thereto. For one shepherd or herdsman is enough 
to eat up that ground with cattle to the occupying 
whereof about husbandry many hands were requi- 
site.” 

While the wholesale displacement of labor and 
lack of employment ante-date machinery by two 
centuries, it is to be noted that our eminent author 
thus lodges in literature monumental evidence as 
to the social effects of the introduction or wider 
application of the competitive principle to English 
industrial life. For he writes in protest of the 
competition between the new wool-growing inter- 
ests with agriculture for the possession of the soil, 
which, in the effort to compete with Flanders for 
the woolen trade of the world, supplanted whole 
farming populations by a few herdsmen, and de- 
stroyed entire villages of houses to make a single 
ranch. 

INTENSIVE FORCE IN DIRECT EFFECTS. 

Thus, while the vast social changes, which for 
better or worse, are coincident with the indubitable 
progress of our modern life, are not to be attributed 
to machine-production as their sole source, yet, it 

sannot be questioned that the machine-system has 
intensified all and occasioned some of the follow- 
ing effects upon labor:— 

(1.) The Separation of the Employing and Em- 
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ployed Classes, the former becoming more irre- 
sponsible, and the latter being left to suffer their 
own resourcelessness. But the growth of the work- 
ingmen’s independence, both in spirit and when 
organized, industrially, is to be noted as a direct 
result of this separation. 

(2.) The Concentration of Capital and especially 
the tools of production in the hands of relatively 
few; the consequent depletion of the numerical 
and economic power of the middle classes and the 
increase of a propertyless wage-class dependent 
upon the few owners of machine-tools for the op- 
portunity to earn their subsistence and for their 
standard of living. But whatever advantages have 
come to the industrial classes from their combina- 
tion in labor organizations are directly attributable 
to the necessity to organize forced upon labor by 
this concentration of capital. 


OUR WEALTHY AND PROPERTYLESS FAMILIES, 


Notre.—The relation between the concentration 
of wealth and propertyless population now existing 
in our own country is mest ingeniously brought to 
light and conclusively demonstrated by Charles B. 
Spahr in his recent volume “The Present Distribu- 
tion of Wealth in the United States” (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., N. Y.). From a great variety of public, 
official, documentary sources (including both the 
United States and Massachusetts Reports, Savings 
Bank accounts compared with the records of Sur- 
rogate or Probate Courts), which with remarkable 
concurrence establish almost identically the same 
percentages; he draws the following conclusions: 

“That while the aggregate number of wealthy 
families in the United States is but little larger 
than in Great Britain, and their aggregate wealth 
less, and that the number of the well-to-do class is 
three times as large in the United States as in 
Great Britain, yet the following disparity obtains 
here in 1890: 





000 families worth $50,000 and over, own $33,000,000,000, 

r $264,000 per family; 1,375,000 families worth $5,000 to $50,- 
000, OWn $23,000,000,000, or $16,000 per family; 5,500,000 fam- 
flies worth $500 to $5,000, own $8,200,000,000, or $1,500 per 
family; 5,500,000 families worth under $500, own $800,000,000, 
or $150 per family. 









Thus, while less than half the families in Amer- 
ica are propertyless, nevertheless seven-eighths of 
the families hold but one-eighth of the national 
wealth and one per cent. of the families hold more 
than the remaining ninety-nine. 

Again, comparing zncomes, the following con- 
trasts appear: 


200,000 families receive $5,000 and over, $3,500 being the 
average from labor, an aggregate of $700,000,000; 1,300,000 
families receive $5,000 to $1,200; $1,200 being the average 
from labor, an aggregate of $1,560 000,000; 11,000,000 families 
receive $1,200 and under; $380 being the average from labor, 
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an aggregate of $4,200,000,000. The aggregate income from 
capital being $4,340,000,000, as against $6,460,000,000 from 
labor, 

Classifying the incomes of both capitalistic and 
laboring families still further he finds that “more 
than five-sixths of the incomes of the wealthiest 
class is received by the 125,000 richest families, 
while less than one-half of the incomes of the work- 
ing classes is received by the poorest 6,500,000 
families. In other words,one per cent. of our families 
receive nearly one-fourth of the national income, 
while fifty per cent. receive barely one-fifth.” De- 
spite the fact “that the general distribution of in- 
comes in the United States is wider and better 
than in most countries of Western Europe, how- 
ever, one-eighth of the families in America receive 
more than half the aggregate income, and the rich- 
est one per cent., receives a larger income than the 
poorest fifty percent. In fact, this small class of 
wealthy property-owners receives from property 
alone as large an income as half of our people re- 
ceive from property and labor.” 


ABSOLUTE VERSUS RELATIVE GAIN FOR LABOR. 


(3). The lowering of the price of manufacturers’ 
goods and the tnerease in the purchasing power of 
labor—together with the great growth in the pro- 
portion of wage receivers to the total population, 
indicate very marked gain in the comfort and general 
social condition of the industrial classes considered 
as a whole and compared, for instance, with their 
social status immediately before or soon after the 
introduction of the factory system. 

But, relatively to the increased productivity of 
labor, not even the claimants for the largest 
absolute gains of labor pretend to contend that 
labor receives its proportionate share of the value 
of the total product. 

NotreE.—The trenchant criticism of official statis- 
tical returns, upon which are based the claims of 
the increase in the rate of wages, should be studied 
in Spohr’s volume above noted, Chapter V, on 
“Recent History of Wages,” and in the article by 
H. L. Bliss in the Amertean Journal of Sociology for 
January, 1897, on “Eccentric Official Statistics.” 
On the other side Giffin’s “ Progress of the Working 
Classes in the Last Half Century,” and W. H. 
Mallock’s “ Classes and Masses” (A. and C. Black), 
deal with English industrial conditions where they 
both maintain that the inequalities between capital 
and labor are growing less. 

(4.) The increase in the complexity, fluctuations, 
speculative element and uncertainty of industrial inter= 
estsaffects the social condition of labor by enhanc- 
ing the precariousness of livelihood, shortening the 
working season and lengthening its working day, 
lessening the yearly average of wages by the more 
frequent intervals of enforced idleness, and by 
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breaking up the permanency of abode and com- 
pelling populations to become transient through 
the necessity of seeking work from place to place. 


DETERIORATION AND ADVANCE IN POPULATIONS, 


5. The ce ntralization of popul ition tn Tu tory 
towns and manufacturing cities has ever been at- 
tended with the most serious social and ethical 
effects upon the sanitary safety, family interests 
and moral condition of the operative classes. These 
more disastrous results, however, in almost every 
aspect, have been worse at the initiation of the 
Factory System, during the first few years of the 
history of these industrial centers, and in the most 
congested parts of the greatest cities. Marked 
improvements in the safety appliances and sanitary 
provisions for shops; in transferring the heavy and 
low grade toil from the human back and muscle 
to the iron lever, steel chain and steam engine: in 
reducing the hours of the working day, bettering 
the houses, increasing the educational advantages 
and social privileges of industrial towns or dis- 
tricts: these and many more signs of social progress 
in industrial life early began to give more hopeful 
promise to the new order, and have attended its 
devious and often darkened development suttici- 
ently to relieve the hopelessness with which the 


future has been fraught to increasing multitudes. 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY. 


6. The disp oportie ite THCTOASE of 2 one ork 
over men, and the persistency of child labor, have 
more slowly withdrawn their menace to the work 
ingmen’s home. 

NotTeE.—The unverified advance statement of 
United States Labor Commissioner Wright's forth 
coming Eleventh Annual Report furnishes the 
following comparative showing of the present 
status (1895-1896) which however does not include 
many callings in which women and children 
abound: ; 

Male employes, 18 years of age or over, increased 
in the present period over the former period 63.1 
per cent., while female employes of the same age 
increased 66.3 per cent. Male employes vider 18 
vears of age increased 80.6 per cent., while female 
employes under 18 years of age increased 89.1 per 
cent. The proportion of females 10 years of age 
and over employed in all occupations in the United 
States rose in its relation to the whole number 
employed from 14.68 in 1870 to 17.22 in 1890, while 
males decreased in proportion from 85.82 per cent. 
in 1870 to 82.78 per cent. in 1890. Of the total 
females, 88.7 per cent. were single, 8.5 per cent. 
married, 2.5 per cent. divorced. In 76.1 per cent. 
of the instances where women do the same work 
with the same efficiency as men, they receive less 
pay for it than the men, in 16.5 per cent. they 


receive greater pay than men, and in 7.4 per cent, 
the same pay for the same work. But the men’s 
pay is 50.1 per cent. greater than the women’s 
where they get more for the same work, while the 
women’s is only 10.3 per cent. greater than the 
men’s when their wages exceed. The completion 
of the pending compilation of wage statistics in 
leading countries of the world will be awaited 
with interest. 

(7.) The last and most far reaching of the social 
effects of the machine production system here 
noted is the intensifying, thi permanency and the 


} 


practically universu PCTVASTCENESS of the principle of 


tndustrial competition, to the Ethical Aspects of 
which our next Study will be devoted. 


Social and Labor Songs and Poems 


Tuk following “labor hymn,” written by Mrs. N: 
E. Sly, head worker of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity settlement, has been sung and much enjoyed 
there. Weare indebted for it to Secretary Philip 
W. Ayres, of the Bureau of Charities, who is a 
resident of that settlement: 


rhe earth is Thine, O Lord, 
*Twas tashioned by Thy hand; 
Thou gavest it to the sons of men, 
And said, * Possess the land.’ 
We thank Thee for Thy gift— 
A glorious he < 
rhe work of our hands establish Thou, 
And bless from age to age. 


Our smiling harvest fields, 
rhe truits of vine and tree 
Belong to all the sons of men 
By Thy divine decree, 
We thank Thee for this gift 
A glorious heritage; 
rhe work of our hands establish Thou, 
And bless from age to age, 


Thou gavest to man the skill 
That fashioned wheel and bands 
Which bears the yields of fruitful fields 
To the more barren lands. 
We thank Thee for this gift 
\ glorious heritage; 
The work of our hands establish Thou, 
And bless from age to age. 


We toil with spade or wheel, 
With trowel, plane or pen; 
The work of our hands we gladly give 
To bless our tellow men, 
We thank Thee for Thy gifts— 
A glorious heritage: 
rhe work of our hands establish Thou, 
And bless from age to age. 


CHICAGO COMMONS LEAFLETS.—The article in a 
former issue of CHICAGO COMMONs, reprinted from the 
Chicago Advance, entitled * Foreign Missions at Home,” and 
suggesting the points of resemblance in scope and method 
between the settlements and the foreign missionary stations, 





has been issued as No, 1 in a proposed series of ** Chicago 
Commons Leaflets.”” It is a folder convenient for enclosure 
in a letter,and better than any other single article we know 
of, explains the Settlement idea from this point of view. 
This leaflet may be obtained in any quantity at the rate of 
two fora cent, postage prepaid, 














“ MUNICIPAL FUNCTIONS.” 


Topic for the Next Session of the Inter-Settlement 
Social Economic Conference. 


Some pending engagements make it still impos 
sible to set absolutely the date of the spring ses- 
sion of the Social Economic Conference, which 
will be held, probably, in May, under the auspices 
of Chicago Commons and Hull House. These 
conferences were begun under the title of the 
“* Chicago Commons School of Social Economics,” 
and were held in the settlement whose name they 
bore, but so satisfactory was the result of the 
co-operation with Hull House in the session of 
December 7-12 last, that there has since been no 
doubt that they would be continued, for the pres- 
ent at least, in the same way. 

The topic of the spring session will be “ Mu- 
nicipal Functions,” and the growing interest in 
the subject of municipal government makes it 
safe to assure a most valuable series of discus- 
sions. The municipal ownership and control will 
be fully discussed, and other points involved in the 
general subject under consideration will be fully 
treated. 

In the next issue of CricaGo Commons the pro- 
gramme will be outlined as fully as possible. 


Settlement and Weighborbood. 





CHICAGO COMMONS. 


140 North Union Street, at Milwaukee Avenue. 


(Reached by all Milwaukee avenue cable and electriecars, 
or by Grand avenue or Halsted street electric cars, stopping 
at corner of Austin avenue and Halsted street, one block 
west of Union street.) 


CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement located 
on North Union street, two doors from the southwest cor- 
ner of Milwaukee avenue and the crossing of Union street 
upon Milwaukee and Austin avenues. 

Object.—As explained inthe see ond clause of the Articles 
of Incorporation of the Chicago Commons Association, filed 
with the Secretary of the State of Ilinois: 

“2. The object for which it is formed is to provide a center for a 
higher civic and social life to initiate and maintain religious, educa- 
tional and phils anthropic enterprises and to inve sstigate and improve 
conditions in the industrial districts of Chicago.” 

Or, as the explanatory circular of the settlement has ex- 
plained it: 
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** As exemplified at Chicago Commons, the Social Settlement con- 
sists primarily of a group of people who choose to make their home 
in that part of the great city where they seem to be most needed, 
rather than w here the neighborhood offers the most of privilege or 
social prestige. 

Support.—The work is supported in addition to what the 
residents are able to pay for rent of rooms, by the free-will 
gifts of those who believe in what the work stands for. The 
gift of any person is welcomed, and the contributions are 
both occasional and regular, the latter being paid in in- 
stalments, monthly, quarterly and annually, at the conven- 
ience of the yiver. 

Visitors, singly or in groups, are welcome ‘at any time, 
but the residents make especial effort to be at home on 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. 

Information concerning the work of Chicago Commons 
is gladly furnished to all who inquire. A four-page leaflet, 
bearing a picture of our residence, and other literature de- 
scribing the work will be mailed to any one upon applica- 
tion. Please enclose postage. 

Residence—All inquiries with reference to terms and 
conditions of residence, permanent or temporary, should be 
addressed to GRAHAM TAYLOR, Resident Warden. 


RECEPTION AT THE COMMONS. 


School Teachers and Non-resident Workers Wel- 
comed at the Settlement. 


Two exceedingly interesting and enjoyable 
occasions have marked the recent history of the 
Commons. The first was a reception and afternoon 
tea in honor of the school teachers of the ward. 
The teachers responded with cordiality, and fairly 
filled the house that afternoon, getting what was 
really their first insight into the work of the 
settlement. Professor Taylor spoke at some 
length of the various phases of the work, and 
answered many questions. The two public schools 
of the ward, the Montefiore and Washington 
schools, were strongly represented, and not a little 
gain has been made in our work with the boys, for 
instance, through the co-operation with the teach- 
ers, Which has resulted from this meeting and its 
consequent better acquaintance. 

Another highly enjoyed reception was that to 
the non-resident workers of the settlement. It has 
been long in contemplation, but the number was 
so large and their residences, and work at the 
settlement so scattered in point of territory and 
time respectively, that it was well-nigh impossible 
to settle upon a day convenient to all. When it 
finally took place, it afforded a welcome oppor- 
tunity to talk over the work, the settlement motive 
and movement, and for all to enjoy the display of 
the varied talents that have been put to so good 
use in the service of the Commons neighborhood. 


OUR BENEFIT ENTERTAINMENT. 


Columbia School of Oratory Lends a Hand Toward 
the Settlement’s Support, 


No better friends have the workers in the 
Commons than the heads and students of the 
Columbia School of Oratory, and they have lately 
exhibited their interest in the most practical way. 
In Steinway Hall, on Thursday evening, February 
11th, these good friends carried out their long 
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anticipated plan of giving a benefit entertainment 
for the Commons work. There was a very large 
audience, and the programme was first-class in the 
most exact sense of the phrase. Those taking part 
were Mr. William Middelschulte, Miss Elizabeth 
Woodbury, Mr. W. C. E. Seeboeck, Mrs. Theodora 
C. B. Dean, Miss Bertha M. Kaderly, Miss Glenna 
Smith, Miss Gertrude Smith and Miss Mary A. 
Blood. It was largely through the efforts and 
interest of Miss Blood that the occasion was 
arranged and its suecess assured, though all con- 
nected with the Columbia School of Oratory count 
themselves and are counted by the residents of the 
settlement as staunch friends of the work. A 
large party of the students recently visited the 
Commons and with great interest observed the 
work then in progress, and Professor Taylor 
shortly afterward at the school made explanation 
of the history, motive and activity of the settle- 
ment. 


COMMONS NOTES. 


——Five classes of boys are now regularly 
engaged in the practice of manual training. It is 
solving the problem of our unruly boys. 


—Friends are adding to our already valuable 
collection of material on social and general 
subjects by sending important pamphlets, clip- 
pings, etc. Such are always welcome and always 
carefully preserved. 

——tThe young men of Mr. T. P. Ballard’s Sunday 
School class in the First Conyregational Church of 
Evanston still co-operate generously in the matter 
of the boys’ work, especially of the boys’ library, 
which is used with great eagerness by some fifty 
of our boys, many of whom are now for the first 
time gaining an interest in reading. 


——The Young Men’s Brotherhood of the Taber- 
nacle church, which has for some months held its 
meetings at the Commons, gave a most successful 
Washington’s Birthday banquet at the church. It 
was largely attended, and greatly enjoyed. Not- 
able as a feature of the programme was the drill 
of a picked team from the Brotherhood gymnasium 
class, which through the kindness of the Theolog- 
ical Seminary authorities and of the gymnasium 
director, Mr. Roy B. Guild, has been practicing all 
winter once a week inthe Seminary gymnasium 
under Mr. Guild’s direction and training. 


— —Undiminished interest marks the Tuesday 
evening economic meeting at the Commons. It is 
still a meeting ground for many classes of society 
and many shades and kinds of opinion and creed. 
It is still characterized by the utmost freedom of 
speech and tolerance. Among recent speakers 
have been Mr. D. D. Thompson, of the North- 
western Christian Advocate who spoke on 
“Religious Phases of the Labor Movement”, Mr. 
Luther Conant, of Oak Park, who discussed some 
tendencies of modern capitalism, Dr. Bayard 
Holmes, Mr. George E. Hooker, of Hull House, 
Rev. Duncan C. Milner, of Armour Mission, 
Secretary Elderkin, of the Seamen’s Union, and 
others. 
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Side Light Sketches 


Tue work of all the Chicago settlements has 
been fairly demoralized during the past weeks by 
their necessity of turning themselves into bureaus of 
supplies forthe cold and hungry neighbors. There 
was no avoiding it. Take for instance the case of 
a poor neighbor, to minister to whose bodily ail- 
ment a physcian’s help was called. Soon the doctor 
was at the door with this report: 

“Why that woman isn’t sick. She has had faint- 
ing spells, to be sure, and has no relish for her 
food, but there’s nothing the matter with her ex- 
cept that she needs something to eat! If you or I 
had lived for two months on mush and milk twice 
a day, without salt or sugar, and without a mouth- 
ful of anything else, I guess we would lose our 
appetite for our food. It’s enough to turn the 
stomach of an angel! Here’s a_ prescription ”— 
and with that he handed in an order on the neigh- 
boring butcher for some good soup meat, and the 
good friends who have helped in the emergency 
enabled the Commons residents to add not a little 
else to vary the poor old woman’s diet for a while. 


“T LOVE little pussy, her coat is so warm,” sang 
the kindergarten the other morning, and one 
youngster thought it was not specific enough to 
cover the cases of families wherein a dog, rather 
than a cat, was the pet. So, while the teachers who 
remembered the frantic efforts they had made to 
pass the plug-nosed brute who guarded the young: 
ster’s door, struggled with suppressed laughter, 
the school sang, with new ardor, 

**T love my dear bull-dog, his coat is so warm, 
And if I don’t hurt him he’ll do me no harm,” 
etc., ete. 

THE care necessary in the teaching of children, 
to avoid the wrong impressions due to mispro- 
nunciation and misunderstanding, was brought to 
mind in the kindergarten in connection with the 
preparations for the Washington’s birthday cele- 
bration at the Commons, when, almost without ex- 
ception, the children were discovered to be sing- 
ing, with huge satisfaction: 

‘Three chairs for the red, white and blue!” 


The joke appears when one appreciates that our 
kindergarten chairs are painted red, and give the 
children so much pleasure by their color that there is 
always a protest when a child has to sit in one of the 
plain brown chairs, of which we havea few. Thus 
it was that the youngsters felt they could do no 
greater honor tothe red, white and blue than to 
vote three of their beautiful red chairs to the cause 
of patriotism and the glory of the flag. 
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A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS 


PUBLISHERS 


STATIONERS 


CHICAGO. 


Offer a complete stock not only of the lighter books of the day, such as in FICTION 


TRAVEL, BELLES LETTRES, etc., etc., but also take pride in their large 
and careful selections in such departments as 


_——____ Sociology, Economics, 
Political Science and Finance 


The Books on Sociology, referred to from time to time in CHICAGO COMMONS, can be 


obtained 


of 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


WABASH AVENUE AND MADISON STREET 


CHICAGO 


P. F. Pettibone & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
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BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


Chicago 
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48 and 50 Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 
Novelties in 
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BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPEWRITER 
$35.00 


THE PURCHASE OFA TYPEWRITER 9 


IF SO DO NOT FAIL 
TO SEE THE 


BLICKENSDERFER 








IT 1S ONE OF THE 


GREAT INVENTIONS 
OF THIS AGE. 


A Equal in every respect to LOW PRICE 
the $100 machines now on 
TY PE- the market, and sold for 
WRITER the extremely 
WHY? 
Simplicity of construction, and not in the 
“TRUST.” 
Has a full key-board, 84 characters; 
Writing always in sight; 
Perfect and permanent alignment; 
Graduated line spacer; 
Interchangeable type and all the latest 
improvements; 
Durability unequaled and guaranteed. 


W. J. BLICKENSDERFER & Co., 
No. 195 La SALLE St., CHICAGO. 





CHICAGO COMMONS. 
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Decker Bros. Pianos 


PLANOS 

Estey oRGANS 
PLANOS 

Camp & Co. orGANS 


Arion Pianos 


233 STATE STREET 
49-53 JAGKSON STREET = — 


@eeee0 an 5 
THE 
ESPLAINES 
PRESS 
ETTIBONE & Co, 
Cc 

















